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Sketches about Totlun. 


SKETCH Il—Ast.ey’s. 

It seems only the other day, instead 
of some years ago, that we first wit- 
nessed a play at Astley’s. We well 
remember what raptures of delight we 
experienced, when our eyes first be- 
held the stud of the famed Ducrow, 
and how we roared with laughter at 
the funny jokes of the clown, and 
applauded till our hands were sore, 
the wonderful riders in the ring. Since 
those times we may have become mise, 
but we certainly have not become 
merrier ; but we suppose that in taking 
in our cargo of experience, we have 
had to throw overboard some of our 
superfluous fun. 

Be that as it may, we shall always 
revert to these days of our youthful 
pleasure, with something of the same 
sort of fecling we then experienced ; 
for when the heart is unhardened by 
the anxieties of life, impressions sink 
deep, and are not easily eradicated, as 
the softer the wax the more lasting is 
the indentation of the seal. 

But Astley’s has suffered less than 
any other theatre ; it still has the old 
character it always had. The en- 
tertainments are of the same descrip- 
tion; it has always upheld its legi- 








timacy; it was intended to be th® 
College of learned horses, and it stil 
maintains that feature; for the four- 
footed animals often prove themselves 
better actors than many of the two- 
footed, and deport themselves in so 
becoming a manner, that makes us 
think they are aware of the fact. 
Neither has this place of amuse- 
ment deterioated, either in the quality 
of its entertainments, or in other 
respects, Mr. Batty being a worthy 
successor to the renowned Ducrow. 
Indeed, the house now is! more com- 
modious, and wears a handsome ap- 
pearance than in any former period, 
and, we are happy to say, is gene- 
rally crowded with a joyful and en- 
thusiastic audience, An audience who 
feel it their duty to criticise more 
particularly the acting of the horses, 
than the acting of the performers.— 
Then, what performers you see at 
Astleys, none of yourasthmatic, small 
voiced gents., but mortals of wond- 
rous power of lung ; horses have been 
termed “ roarers,” and why not men ? 
We are sure some justly may lay 
claim to the title. We once heard a 
curious anecdote of a certain manager 
of a certain theatre on this side the 
water, who getting very angry ata 
seene-shifter one night, in consequence 
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of an obstinate scene refusing to meet 
in the middle, exclaimed, “* D—n it, 
sir, we don’t expect the actors. to 
speak good English, but we do expect 
the scenes to join.” 

But there was one actor who used 
te belong to the establishment we are 
describing, who was a glorious fellow, 
a right down regular no mistake, and 
a thorough going sort of a performer. 
We know not his whereabout now, 
whether it be above ground, or under 
it, iff above. We think we must have 
heard of him, but if beneath peace be 
with him, and let horses tread lightly 
on his grave. In our young ideas, he 
was a most powerful and effective 
actor, and had lungs enough for three 
ordinary sons of Adam. We shall 
never forget how he warmed into his 
part, more particularly when he had 
to deliver an heroic speech or patriotic 
sentiment. Did’t his eye glare, and 
his enthusiasm meunt? ‘“ Reether.” 
And did’nt his voice ring in our ears 
fora month afterwards—and did'nt 
he cause the babies to scream, and the 
gods to exelaim, ‘‘ My blessed eyes, 
Bill, vos’nt that fine!” ‘Crikey, 
Jack, it vos, I never heard nothin’ 
like it, blow me!” Peruser of this 
sketch, we allude to the mighty C—h. 
When shall we look upon, or rather 
hear his like again? Not till ghosts 
walk down Cheapside, and honest 
men are chosen mayors of London. 
Another fact we ought not to omit 
mentioning, this HoRsE tragedian, or 
hoarse, whichever you like, was never 
known to have been saluted with the 
cry of “Speak up.” No, never was 
known an individual to insult the 
powers of this actor with such a re- 
mark, except one unfortunate mem- 
ber of society, who had been to all 
the hospitals to cure his deafness ; he 
did exclaim in an excited moment, 
“ That he could'nt hear a word!” the 
infuriated mob felt how gross was the 
insult, and unceremoniously turned 
him out. 

But the actors please the audience, 
and that is every thing, for if an actor 
pleases the many it is presumption to 
hint or say he is not a good one, It 





is perfectly refreshing to hear the’sort 
of applause that rings within the am- 
phitheatre walls; it is none of your 
sickly, consumptive, kid-glove sort of 
applause, that would-be-fashionables, 
and ballet-mongers, are in the habit of 
using, whose hands are too tender to 
be roughly used, and their persons 
so stiffened and starched, that we 
should suppose the least disarrange- 
ment would cause an instant faint, or 
a touch of hysterics—it is none of this 
description, but a regualr volley of 
applause, fired fresh from the heart. 
On stepping in one evening, we saw 
a spectacle, founded on some recent 
victories gained by the British arms ; 
the curtain was just about to fall on 
one of the acts, which concluded 
somewhat in the following style ; and 
as from the sublime to the ridiculous 
is but a step, so it occurred on this 
occasion, as the following specimen 
we think will shew. Reader, please 
suppose the British commander is 
now speaking. ‘“ My gallant com- 
rades, brothers in arms, the victors of 
—(we forget how many hundred bat- 
tles he said, but we knew it was 
a great many)—shall the vile and 
treacherous barbarians insult our 
glorious flag (immense cheering)? 
never! whilst we have got breath in 
our bodies (immense applause and 
shouting, the audience proving beyond 
a doubt that their bodies were not 
deficient in that necessary article of 
life). Better to die on the bloody 
field, and leave our bodies there 
(very middling applause, as though a 
great many did’nt like the idea), than 
to make an inglorious retreat. Think 
of your wives (stupendous enthu- 
siasm). Think of your children (loud 
plaudits from the married men, the 
bachelors look queer). Think of 
your homes (half and half applause, 
as though half had homes, and half 
were without), Think of your queen 
(aperfect tornado of cheers), Think 
of the ministers who have sent you 
here (very faint cheering, mixed with 
loud cries of ‘‘ Walker !” “ Hookey !” 
Who opened the letters?), Think of 
yourselves (a hurricane of applause, 
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that defies description), and the glo- 
rious victory thatawaits you! Oranges, 
apples, nuts, ginger-beer, bottled 
stout, shouts out immediately he catches 
a glimpse of the descending curtain, 
a gent. with a stentorian voice, whose 
body seems suddenly to have sprung 
up from the pit-floor, and shuffles 
his way between the rows of seats, 
arousing the bile of an old woman, who 
though not interesting in what is called 
the “ corn question,” yet questions the 
orange proprietor pretty freely on his 
“imperance in damaging her corn.” 
But he with the stoicism of an ancient 
Roman, unmoved, unruftled, pursues 
the even tenor of his way. To a 
casual visiter, this seems provocative 
of laughter, but to the regular Astley- 
tonian, it comes as a matter of course, 
as the farce generally succeeds the 
tragedy at the * Patents.” 

Whether the orange or stout mer- 
chant (we judge from his conduct) is 
a true Briton, and devoted to his 
native soil, we think may be a matter 
of question, but this we leave to others 
more competent than we are to de- 
termine. To us he seems to be but 
little touched by the recital of deeds 
of valour, but prefers devoting his 
energies to the turning of several bot- 
tles of stout, and very soft oranges, 
into the current coin of the realm. 
That we now approach the great 
feature of Astleys, ‘‘the osses,”— 
all eyes are turned to the openings 
on either side the orchestra, each wave 
of the curtains that cover the aper- 
tures make many a bosom beat with 
fond anticipation. They open—it is! 
no it is’nt! its merely the groom, it— 
“tops” to rake the sawdust over the 
ring. He retires, and almost imme- 
diately after a motley figure bounds 
into the circle, with some such joke, 
as, “ Here we are—how’s your mo- 
ther?” On the instant he is recog- 
nised, then the gods to a man, roar 
and bellow, and shout, and shriek like 
hyenas in hysterics,;—whilst a run- 
ning accompaniment of cries is kept 
up of “ Huzza! huzza! Go it, B—y, 
that’s your sort! encore—ancore— 
brawvoo! well done, B—y! B—y 





for ever. B——y for my money! 
Keep it up; hurra! How's the 
geese?” alluding we suppose to this 
gentleman’s recent expedition, in 
search of ‘nothing in a tub;’ and he 
is deserving of this public demonstra- 
tion. For verily, a wonderful man is 
this same B—y,—and will prove it. 
He can dance, and sing, make jokes, 
and die like a rabbit—speak after the 
manner of a member of parliament, 
and yet not make his hearers go to 
sleep (a most peculiar merit in a pub- 
lic speaker)—is a good comic actor, 
makes some good puns, most unusual 
among the gentlemen of his profession, 
and is decidedly beyond all compare, 
the best ring clown of the day; and, 
in addition to all, he has twice navi- 
gated Father Thames in a washing- 
tub, drawn by geese. Better than all 
this, he bears an excellent character 
among his brethren. Now, we ask if 
this does not constitute a wonderful 
man, what in the name of goodness 
does? Neither Alexander nor Na- 
poleon had such a diversity of gifts ; 
the world called them wonderful— 
then why not B—y. But who is the 
military-looking man that accompa- 
nies him? Mark his snow-white col- 
lar—observe the gloss of his boots— 
note the finished air and stately de- 
meanour—remark well the calm and 
dignified expression of his coun- 
tenance—run your eye over the nicely 
cut accoutrements—and gaze upon 
those jetty locks, the wonders of the 
age. Thouembodiment of mysterious 
men~—whence camest thou? What 
would Astley’s be without thee—thou 
genious of the ring, thou pillar of this 
establishment? But why do I talk? 
Future generations will do thee jus- 
tice, and Fame will reserve one niche 
in her temple for the name of W---b. 
But to drop metaphor, and descend to 
sober praise, the gentleman to whom 
we now allude is a most worthy mem- 
ber of the establishment, and long 
may he continue so. And is not Ast- 
ley’s a place for reflection? Like as 
the riders pursue their course, round. 
and round and round, so we pursue our 
journey through the world. Suddenly 
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the actor in the ring darts through 
ihe outlet from the circle, and is seen 
no more—so in a moment do we dis- 
appear from the world’s stage. Death 
drops the curtain, and all is over. 
But enough of pathos—the perform- 
ances are concluded, and the multi- 
tude are thronging out,—some discuss 
the merits of the ‘osses,” some the 
riders, not many the actors, but every 
body declares the clown to be “a 
trump, and no mistake,’’—some go to 
the nearest tavern, and havea drop of 
* summet short,”—others indulge in 
another ‘‘k’vartern of gin,”-——in a few 
moments out go the lights, and all is 
dark. And now, kind reader, afier 
the manner of the showman, we beg 
to say, “That our performance is 
over, we thank you for your support, 
and hopes to see you another — 
J. E. 


THEATRES: 


Drury-Lane.—The management 
has brought forward one of the pro- 
mised music novelties in the shape of 
Auber’s opera of “ The Syren.” 
We heard this work in Paris, where 
it appears to have met with great 
favour, and we imagined that it would 
have shared the same success here; 
but it has lost considerably by trans- 
plantation. The dialogue, pointed 
and pungent in the original, does not 
seem to tell in the English version, 
and the music, taken as a whole, is 
certainly inferior to the other nume- 
rous works of this delightful and 
popular composer, the principal de- 
fects of it being one unusual to him 
—viz., alack of melody. As a ly- 
rical composition, it does not stand so 
high in merit as any of his previous 
operas. It has not the originality 
and grandeur of ‘* Massaniello,” the 
vivacity and sprightliness of “ Fra 
Diavolo,” the piquancy and quaint- 
ness of “ La Part du Diable,” the 
coquetry and character of “ Le Do- 
mino Noir,” and finally not the bril- 
liancy and sparkling freshness of 
** Les Diamans de Ja Couronne.” We 
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count of the plot of the opera in our 
last journal, which we recommend to 
any of our readers who may wish to 
witness the opera, as the story is 
complicated and difficult to unravel. 
We shall therefore proceed to state 
how the opera was sustained at 
Drury-lane. Miss Rainforth has been 
cast for the Syren, the music of which 
she executes in a careful and pleasing 
manner, but without that brilliancy of 
voice and thrilling effect demanded 
by the character, which is one of 
some difficulty, as the vocalist has 
not only to appear to entrance her 
stage auditors by the electrical bursts 
of her voice, but also to fascinate the 
audience by the same means. The 
music is certainly unsuited to Miss 
Rainforth: it has a French character, 
and is therefore better sung by a 
French vocalist accustomed to such 
music. Miss Rainforth’s reading of 
the part is characterised by tender- 
ness and delicacy, but she fails in 
bringing out the character with due 
importance. Harrison’s physique and 
rugged acting qualify him eminently 
for the part of Scopetto, the smug- 
gler. We were really much pleased 
with his acting, and he made several 
points of the dialogue tell. The 
music he has to sing is poor in me- 
lody, but he executes it in a bold and 
striking manner.’ Mr. Borrani’s Duke 
de Popoli deserves great praise ; it is 
a judicious and artistic performance. 
We are sorry that we cannot award 
the same praise to Stretton, who 
sadly overacts and caricature the 
amusing part of Bolbaga, the theatri- 
cal manager in search of a star. A 
great deal of fun might have been 
made by this character, but in the 
present instance, it must be confessed 
that Mr. Stretton’s version is a regu- 
lar bore. Mr. D. W. King, who is 
a pleasing singer, might obtain more 
applause, if he were to infuse a little 
more life and animationin his singing. 
Hlis voice is manly, and capable of 
expression. ‘The choruses were given 
with characteristic vigour and breadth. 
The scenery is novel and effective, es- 
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drew down deserved applause. It 
reminded us of Salvator Rosa’s pic- 
ture of the brigands of the Apennines. 
Below is a section of a room of an 
inn in the mountains, where the smug- 
glers are assembled. In this rendez- 
vous the red glare of the chimney fire 
colours and defines the outline of their 
forms, whilst above the roof the 
moon is seen shining in an azure sky, 
shedding its soft and silvery light on 
the winding paths of the forest. This 
two-fold contrast picture is reallyquite 
a gem of scenic illusion, and does the 
artist who conceived the tableau, most 
infinite credit. 

Princess’s.—So great is the suc- 
cess ofthe “Syren,” and “ Don Cz- 
sar de Bazan,” that the management 
have repeated them together every 
evening during the week. Many of 
the daily press have entered into a 
comparison between the rival houses ; 
this may be a duty they owe to the 
public, but we fear it engendering 
some little ill feeling. For our own 
part we think that Harrison always 
appears to greater advantage in operas 
entirely English, where the melodies 
are simple, such as “ Love in a Vil- 
lage,” the “ Beggars’ Opera,” “ Guy 
Mannering,” &c. Allen has recently 
become an actor, a character that is 
most wanted among all singers, as it 
produces an effect on tlie audience 
that inanimate music never can achieve ; 
it causes the attention to be fixed to 
the plot as well as the airs, and the 
public go home much more gratified. 
How extremely foolish it looks to see 
a man smiling when he is executing a 
song that developes anger, pity, or re- 
venge; who ean take any interest in 
the story of any piece when the vocal- 
ists engaged pay no attention to the 
plot? Now Allen has turned into a 
path that all voealists should endea- 
vour to tread in, that of depicting by 
action what the words acted on by the 
music fail to convey. This accom- 
plished opera would be doubly appre- 
ciated, the ear would be charmed by 
the melody, and the attention rivetted 
by the plot appealing to the feelings. 
The “ Syren” contains many beau- 
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ties, though it cannot be ranked with 
‘Fra Diavolo,” or ‘ Massaniello.” 
The music, though extremely pretty, 
does not posses that enchanting sweet- 
ness that is contained in the two we 
have mentioned; still we donot doubt 
that it will long remain a favorite.— 
* Don Cesar” having been produced 
at many theatres, we feel it incumbent 
upon us to give our readors an idea 
of the material from which it is con- 
structed :— 
THE PLOT OF 
“DON CHSAR DE BAZAN.” 

Don Cesar de Bazan is a man of fa- 
shion, one who is partial to proving his 
honour by a duel, one who will gra- 
tify his pleasures, reckless of the con- 
sequences, one who is always pro- 
mising to disburse the claims of his 
creditors, but ever forgets to perform 
his promises; one who is well known 
at the gambling table ; one whose ser- 
vices can never be dispensed with 
when the objects to be attained are a 
reduction in the weight of a friend’s 
purse, an eyening’s bliss, or the se- 
duction of a woman. ‘This dissipated 
young nobleman quarrels with an 
officer in the King’s Guard, and a 
duel of course follows, the officer 
falls, and Don Cesar, by an order 
from his Majesty, is arrested and 
thrown into prison. Here he is visited 
by the Prime Minister, Don Jose, 
whose character for morality is about 
equal with Don Cesar’s; for being 
the favorite official of Charles II, and 
consequently looked upon by him as 
a dear friend rather than a subject, he 
endeavours, as a return for the mo- 
narch’s regard, to wean the affections 
of the Queen from her husband. This 
sapient gentleman offers Don Cesar a 
bride on condition that he marries her 
without beholding her features; this 
Caesar accepts, believing that mar- 
riage and hanging are two unfortunate 
occurrences, which would be difficult 
to decide between; and so he is 
dressed in splendid robes, invites a 
party of soldiery to his wedding din- 
ner, and is united to the unknown 
lady. The period of his execution 
arrives, the fire-arms are discharged, 
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and our Don falls to the earth~a 


corpse ?—no, not exactly; for a page, 
who he has some time previous saved 
the life of, has extracted the bullets 
from the guns, and he only falls to 
rise again perfectly uninjured. The 
lady is now delighted that she has 
been married to a gentleman of title ; 
she is introduced to the Queen, who 
becomes partial to her. Don Jose 
forwards the interest of the lady as 
much as possible; for, believing 
Ceesar to have perished, he intends 
making her an instrument to carry 
out his designs against the Queen. 
He persuades her that the King is in 
love with the wife of Don Cesar, and 
that he is even then contemplating an 
interview. When affairs have arrived 
at this crisis, Don Cesar, in the dis- 
guise of a pilgrim, makes his appear- 
ance at the rendezvous, and disturbs 
the projected conversation of the 
King and his wife. The King orders 
him to retire, and boldly declares 
himself to be Don Cesar de Bazan. 
Our Don, astonished at the impudence 
and assurance of the monarch, gives 
him a Roland for an Oliver by de- 
claring that he is the real bona fide 
Charles the Second. A scene of 
course ensues, which ends in the par- 
don of Don Cesar, and the punish- 
ment of the Prime Minister. For- 
giving and forgetting having become 
the order of the day, the drama con- 
cludes amidst the happy re-union of 
all parties. 

Sap.er’s Wetis.—The perform- 
ances here are the same as last week, 
“King John,” “The Bridal,” and 
“Hamlet,” all of which bring full 
houses. We think the management 
ought to study his half-price friends, 
aone act farce is not sufficient to 
ensure an attendance of those persons 
whose business prevents them attend- 
ing the theatre at the beginning. We 
are glad to see by the bills the ad- 
mired after-pieces of Jerrold,—the 
** Prisoner of War,’’ is in rehearsal. 
The acting of Mr. Phelps in this 
drama, we are sure will cause a full 
attendance. 


Lyceum,—The new drama, taken 
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from the French, “ Les Sept Chateaux 
Diable,” was produced on Monday 
with entire success. The principal 
characters are intrusted to Messrs. 
Keeley, Diddear, Collier, and Mes- 
dames Keeley, Woolridge, Fortescue, 
and Fairbrother. The scenery is very 
good, and the dresses likewise; but 
we are of opinion it concludes too 
abruptly. Several alterations have 
been made for the better since the 
first representation. 

Avetrui.—* Don Cesar de Ba- 
zan,” * Telemachus,” and the “ Fox 
and the Goose,” continue to be the 
attractive performances at this favo- 
rite theatre. The first drama is emi- 
nently calculated to have a long run, 
it contains every element of success. 
Thecharacters are admirablysustained, 
the interest of the drama is all-ab- 
sorbing, the language is vigorous and 
striking, the situations novel andstart- 
ling, and the scenery, costumes, and 
mise en scene offer unusual features of 
merit. In fact amore interesting and 
well played piece has rarely been 
placed upon these boards, and the 
management deserves the greatest 
praise for the manner in which the 
story is animated and vivified by a 
succession of characteristic tableaux. 
The appointments remind the spec- 
tator of the last days of the Olympian 
revels in Wych-street. The drama 
under consideration, is now being 
played at almost every theatre in the 
metropolis, a true sign of its intrinsic 
merit. It tells well everywhere, from 
the novelty of the incidents; each 
impersonation of the hero has its in- 
trinsic merit; each actor gives a dif- 
ferent colouring, and we like Mr. 
Webster’s as well as any. In the lat- 
ter portion of the piece especially, his 
acting is of the highestorder of merit, 
In the earlier scenes. the actor is too 
apparent, and the attitudes studied 
with too much care. Nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, though it lacks the 
individuality and ruggedness so prom- 
inently brought out by Wallack, it is 
a very clever and artistic perform- 
ance, and must rank among Mr. Web- 
ster’s numerous clever assumptions. 
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The next prominent part is that of 
the King, and here the Adelphi has 
the advantage over “all the Czesars,” 
in the person of Mr. Howe, who has 
produced a most startling portraiture 
of the lustful and gloating monarch, 
thirsting after unholy passion with a 
craven heart. There is dignity, ne- 
vertheless, and although cowed in the 
scene with Don Cesar, he yet pre- 
serves his kingly attribute. Miss 
Woolgar performs the part of the boy 
Lazarillo with playfulness and sport- 
ive pertness. She looks exceedingly 
handsome in the elegant costume de- 
signed for her well-made figure, but 
she fails to impress the same interest 
in the character as sustained by Miss 
Marshall, at the Princess’s. The 
scenery is painted with great care, as 
to general effect, and the grouping of 
the characters, richness of costumes, 
carry one back to those days of his- 
tory, when Spain ruled the destinies 
of the world, and opened men’s eyes to 
the glories of the western hemisphere. 
The new burlesque of “Telemachus ” 
is beautifully put upon the stage. The 
first two scenes revel in fun; after 
which the amusement recedes and the 
interest of the story flags, or rather 
ceases to follow the story. Wright 
plays Calypso, and creates roars of 
laughter by his assumption of the fe- 
male attire. He introduces a mock 
imitation of Ellsler, and displays 
some admirable steps and pas, as in- 
tricate as they are droll. There are 
some good hits in the piece, and it 
goes off with applause. Miss Wool- 
gar performs ene Maar neat 
and well-turned figure is admirably 
contrasted with Paul Bedford’s burly 
frame, who plays Mentor, or tor- 
Mentor. The music of this bur- 
lesque is very clever, and nicely 
paged under the direction of the new 
eader, Mr. Mellon, who has already 
shown his talent and skill by improv- 
ing what used to be the worst or- 
chestra of any of the metropolitan 
theatres, and raising it to a level of 
far more than respectable merit. We 
should mention that the overture to 
“ Fidelio” is played in a marked and 





musician-like manner to precede 
“ Don Ceaser de Bazan;" but as 
one of our contemporarybrothers find 
it common place, we beg to remind 
him that Fidelio was composed by 
one Beethoven. 


Paris Theatricals, 
—>—- 


Rue de » Wednesday. 
Sir,—The circular of Les Italiens 
for the English performances has at 
length been issued, and a furore has 
been caused. I do not recollect such 
anxiety for the appearance of any ar- 
liste as has been for the great English 
tragedian. His Majesty and most of 
the elite have already taken boxes for 
allthe representations, which are to 
commence on the 25th of November, 
with Shakspeare’s splendid work of 
“Othello.” The Parisians have lately 
had so much of the opera bearing this 
name, that a better opportunity for 
displaying the beauties of the tragedy 
could not have been selected. So 
much has been said of Miss Helen 
Faucit, that a grand treat is anticipa- 
ted from her first night; the fourth 
act of “ Othello,” and a portion of the 
fifth are the only parts of the tragedy 
where the actress in Desdemona has 
an opportunity of displaying her great 
abilities. In these two acts I feel 
Miss Faucit will take the Italians by 
storm, and at once prepare her au- 
dience for her magnificent imperso- 
nations of the Lady of Lyons, Imogen, 
Cordelia, and Mrs. Haller. 
‘Richard en Palestine” is a sad 
failure, the most devoted admirers 
of the Academie de Musique admit its 
meagreness and absurdity. Adolphe 
Adam, the composer, has prepared the 
music for a new ballett about to be 
produced, to be called ‘Les Diable a 
Quatre,” which I hope he will be more 
successful in than in “ Richard.” Up- 
wards of 100,000 francs have analy 
been expended on Niedermeyer’s new 
opera of “ Marie Stuart,” which is to 
come out in a most expensive style; 
the new tenor, Gardoni, is to make his 
debut, and Madame Stoltz is to play 
the heroine; in my next I hope to be 
able to report their success. 
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NOTES FROM THE SINGING MOUSE, 


Mr. Horncastle, the singer, late of Drury 
Lane, died on Saturday last after a short 
illness. 

No less than nine informations have been 
laid by proprietors of theatres, against the 
proprietors of the Adelaide Gallery, for in- 
troducing theatrical performances. 

The Olympic theatre, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Rayner,will be opened early 
next month. 

Mrs. Barry, who acted the part of Queen 
Elizabeth, in Bank’s tragedy of “The Earl 
of Essex.” was such a favorite with the 
Duchess of York,(1682) that her royal high- 
ness made her a present of her coronation 
robes to play that part in. 

Meyerbeer has composed an opera for the 
opening of the new Grand Lyric ‘Theatre at 
Berlin; it is entitled “The Hussites before 
Naumberg.” 

The series of English plays to be perform- 
ed in Paris, will commence, it is stated, on 
the 27th of next month. 

We learn from Parma that the theatre of 
the ancient city has just been discovered at 
aconsiderable depth in the earth, and in a 
remarkable state of preservation; the go- 
vernment has ordered researches to be 
made, and has purchased several houses 
which stand in the way of operation. 

On Friday night the entire audience of 
the Victoria theatre, numbered one hundred 
persons, such a beggarly account was never 
seen in a London theatre before, and sorry 
are we to add the attractions of the stage 
was amply acknowledged by such a congre- 
gation.— Mons. Jullien is in Norwich,where 
ho is literally coining money. We believe 
he is en route for London. 

Report says, at the termination of Mr. 
Macready’s and Miss Helen Faucit’s engage- 
ment in Paris, that under Mr. Mitchell’s 
management they will appear at the St. 
James’s Theatre, with ‘Taglioni to lead in 
the ballet. 

Covent Garden will be opened after 
Christmas, with the following arrangement: 
—The Pit will form a saloon for dancing.— 
The Stage, the Orchestra, Boxes, and Galle- 
ries, for those who do not choose to dance. 
And that refreshments of every kind will be 
supplied. 

We have it from undoubted authority 
that Miss Helen Faucit, by her engagements 
in the country, Ireland and Scotland, dur- 
ing this year, has realised the large sum of 
five thousand pounds. 

A musical comedy, by Selby, is about to 
be produced at the Adelphi Theatre. 
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To Correspondents. 


J. E. is thanked, the other shall appear the 
first opportunity. 

A STROLLER, had better stop at home and 
mind his business, if he has any. 

Miss P.—We conclude this young lady is a 
relation to the celebrated Paul Pry family. 
—The late Mrs. Nisbett is in her 37th 
year. 

R. W.—We will look over the MS. as soon 
as possible, 

One who likes to know every thing, must 
enquire of Ben Fairbrother, next door to 
the Surrey theatre, or of Prinec George, 
Malta, or Manners Sutton. 








The “TnearricaL JouRNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s, 6d. per quarter. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


Vy RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
oa banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 


Ce 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 
“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”—Polytechnic Jouruatl. 

“We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Saanv’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—Lendon Journal of Com- 
merce. 





NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 


JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The publicis most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite place of 
public entertainment is opened every evening, at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are perfosmed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson. 

This Room is celebrated for the pureness of its 
Ventilation; although acompany of nearly 200 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 
venience is perceivable. 





ROSIHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
HE Refreshments in this delight- 
ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 
by Mr. Littlejohn, of King William Street, London. 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always On 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’Clock, 
at Two Shillings per head. Tea and Coffee from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits.—Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Grounds. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 
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